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JANUARY MEETING, 1882. 

The regular monthly meeting was held in the Dowse 
Library, at Boston, on Thursday, the 12th instant, at 3 o'clock 
p.m., the President, the Hon. Robert C. Winthrop, in the 
chair. 

The Recording Secretary read the record of the previous 
meeting, and it was accepted. 

The Librarian reported the monthly list of donors to the 
Library. 

The Corresponding Secretary reported that he had re- 
ceived a letter, accepting membership, from the Rev. Dr. 
McKenzie, of Cambridge. 

The Treasurer announced that the annual assessment on 
members was due at this time. He stated, also, that he 
should pay in a few days $6,000 on account of the principal 
of the mortgage debt of the Society, reducing that obligation 
thereby to the sum of $ 33,000. 

The President then announced the deaths of one Cor- 
responding and of two Resident Members, as follows : — 

In meeting here once more, Gentlemen, at the opening of 
another year, we may find cause for congratulation in the 
recent appointment of one of our number, Chief Justice 
Gray, to the bench of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, and in the election of another of our number, Dr. 
Green, to the Mayoralty of Boston. We may well take sat- 
isfaction, also, in recognizing on our table the " Annals of 
King's Chapel," by our associate, Mr. Foote ; the " History 
of the First Church," by Mr. Arthur B. Ellis, with an ex- 
tended and valuable introduction by our first Vice-President ; 
and the fourth volume of " The Memorial History of Bos- 
ton," which has thus been so admirably completed by our 
Corresponding Secretary, Mr. Winsor. 

But the new year opens for us as the old year went out 
for us ; and our first meeting, like our last, must begin with 
notes of sorrow. If we were accustomed to look beyond our 
own little historical circle, the deaths of such men as Judge 
Putnam, Mr. Healy, the veteran city solicitor, and Dr. John 
Cotton Smith, long the assistant minister of our Trinity 
Church, — to name no others, — might well claim a respectful 
notice on our records, as they have followed each other in 
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such close and sad succession since we met last. But we 
have more than enough losses of our own to recount. 

The death of the Rev. Leonard Bacon, D.D., takes from 
our roll of Honorary and Corresponding Members a name of 
no common significance. Pastor of the Central Church of 
New Haven for more than forty years, and a professor of the 
Divinity School of Yale College till his death, he has enjoyed 
a wide celebrity for half a century past as a preacher and a 
writer. His historical discourses on the completion of two 
centuries from the establishment of the First Church in New 
Haven, his select writings and Life of Richard Baxter, his 
discussions of Slavery and his countless contributions to the- 
ological and literary periodicals, are well known to the world 
of religion and letters. Strong, independent, bold, and some- 
times severe, he has been one of the peculiar champions of 
Congregationalism, and has often been spoken of as, in some 
sort, the impersonation of New England Puritanism. He 
died on the 24th of December, in his seventy-ninth year, hav- 
ing been a Corresponding Member of our Society for forty- 
three years, with but one name among the living above his 
own at the last revision of our earliest roll. 

But there are bereavements to be announced this afternoon 
which come nearer home to us as a Society and as individuals. 
A recent telegram from Rome has informed us that our friend 
and associate, the Hon. Richard H. Dana, died in that city 
on the 6th instant. The event did not, perhaps, take some of 
us wholly by surprise, as the health of Mr. Dana has more 
than once of late years been a subject of anxiety to his friends. 
He left us, however, in 1879, with the confident hope that a 
change of climate might reinvigorate his system, and might 
enable him to complete the work on International Law which 
was to be the crowning labor of his life. And a brief return 
to Boston, soon after the death of his venerable father, the 
poet, encouraged us all in the idea that his residence abroad 
was proving salutary, and that we might welcome him home 
at no very distant period, with his health restored and his 
work accomplished. A kind letter which I received from 
him as he was leaving Paris for Italy many months ago, 
afforded gratifying confirmation of that idea. But it has 
been ordered otherwise ; and it only remains for us to bear 
testimony to his abilities and virtues. Mr. Dana established 
a claim to be counted among the most successful and popular 
of American authors in his earliest maturity. Taking bravely 
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to the sea for the benefit of his eyesight, before he had fin- 
ished his course at Harvard, where he was graduated in 1837, 
he made a voyage as a common sailor, which has become 
historic, — returning, as he did, to publish an account of his 
experiences in a little volume under the well-i - emembered 
title of " Two Years Before the Mast," which fascinated all 
readers, young and old, and which holds its place as a stand- 
ard work on both sides of the Atlantic. The celebrity of this 
early venture clung to him to the last, in spite of any efforts 
of his own to escape from it or to eclipse it. But his life was 
thenceforth to be devoted to the Law, with only occasional 
excursions into other fields, whether of literature or public 
service. There are those of our number, and some of them 
now present, who were witnesses and associates with him in 
the courts ; and I may fitly leave it, as I do, to them, to do 
justice to his eminent legal attainments and to his ability and 
eloquence at the bar. To others, also, I may well leave any 
allusions to his distinguished career as a politician and a 
statesman. But I cannot conclude this brief announcement 
without an expression of a deep sense of the loss we have sus- 
tained in his death. A man of the highest character and 
culture, of brilliant talents and large accomplishments, of 
earnest religious faith and life, of genial disposition, whom 
we all delighted to meet as a companion and friend, of only 
sixty -six years of age, and with every promise and prospect 
of continued usefulness and honor, he has been taken away 
too soon for all but himself, and we all partake of the sorrow 
which has fallen so sadly on his family in a foreign land. 

Too soon for all but himself. How well may I repeat 
those words in relation to still another bereavement and one 
still nearer home, which I am pained to be called on to an- 
nounce. Few of our little number have ever won more upon 
the esteem and affection of their associates, or have rendered 
more obliging and valuable service to this Society, than Mr. 
Delano A. Goddard, during the seven years of his member- 
ship. His sudden death shocked and saddened us all yes- 
terday. Amiable, intelligent, accomplished, he had entered 
heartily into our work, had served us repeatedly as a member 
of our Executive Committee, and at his death was the chair- 
man of that committee. As the editor of a leading daily jour- 
nal, his time for us and for other pursuits was not at his own 
command. But all that could be spared from his faithful and 
devoted editorial labors — which I know not how are to be 
so well performed by others — he delighted to spend in our 
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service, and in this very room. I often met him here, — the 
last time but little more than a week ago, — and never with- 
out a renewed sense of the variety of his information, of the 
candor of his judgment, of the kindness of his heart, and of 
that singular modesty which sometimes threatened to conceal 
his sterling abilities. I will not attempt to speak of his nu- 
merous contributions to the Proceedings and Collections of 
our own and other kindred societies, or of the interesting 
chapters which he prepared for the noble " Memorial History 
of Boston." Others will do this better than myself. It is 
enough for me to add that he was one of those whom this 
Society could least spare, one who always recognized and 
fulfilled the obligations of membership, and lost no opportu- 
nity in his power of working with us and for us ; and one 
whose early death at only a few months more than fifty years 
of age is at once a personal and a public loss. We owe to 
his memory a more than common debt, and there are those 
around me who cannot fail to unite in paying it. Meantime 
I am instructed by the Council to submit the following Reso- 
lutions : — 

Resolved, That the Massachusetts Historical Society have 
heard with deep sorrow of the deaths of their associates, the 
Hon. Richard H. Dana and Delano A. Goddard, Esq., and 
that Mr. C. P. Adams, Jr., be appointed to prepare a Memoir 
of Mr. Dana, and Mr. Smith a Memoir of Mr. Goddard for 
our volumes of Proceedings. 

Resolved, That this Society will attend the funeral of Mr. 
Goddard at King's Chapel to-morrow afternoon at one 
o'clock. 

Dr. Oliver W. Holmes seconded the Resolutions, say- 
ing:— 

I wish it were in my power to say more about my honored 
friend Mr. Dana. He was my fellow-townsman, he wor- 
shipped in the same temple, he went to the same school, he 
graduated at the same university, and for twenty years and 
more was a fellow-member with me of the only club to which 
I belong. I have always felt as if I knew him well, yet, 
though so near each other during the greater part of our 
lives, and always on familiar terms, we saw less of one 
another than many friends who have lived but a year or two 
in the same place. 
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Between the ages of ten and fifteen I attended a school at 
Cambridgeport, where, on the benches at my side, sat Mar- 
garet Fuller and Richard Henry Dana. He could not have 
been more than nine 3-ears old, and probably joined the school 
at an age still earlier. I only remember him as a little rosy- 
faced, sturdy boy, piloting an atom of a lesser brother, Ed- 
mund, to and from the schoolhouse. They were both too 
young to share the studies or the sports to which, especially 
the latter, I was devoted. Quiet, silent, inconspicuous, I 
remember little about these two boys at that period. One 
circumstance of Richard's boyish days comes back to me with 
painful distinctness. A punishment for some slight offence 
was accidentally aggravated so as to be a temporary injury 
and give the impression of cruel maltreatment, such as was 
remote from the master's intention. This act of seeming 
tyranny may have been among the causes which awoke in 
his mind that feeling for the oppressed which made him the 
champion of the abused sailor and the down-trodden slave. 

During my college life I lost sight of my former school- 
mate. To the senior in college the freshman is an embryo, 
and the boy fitting for entrance a mere possibility and abstrac- 
tion of the future. He was six years younger than myself, 
but graduated eight years later, having been interrupted in 
his college course by impaired eyesight. That infirmity of 
his gave us, gave the world, " Two Years Before the Mast," 
the story of a sailor's life told by a large-brained, white-handed 
gentleman and student, who lived its stern realities before 
relating them, and told them as those only can who have so 
learned what they tell. This book brought back my boy 
acquaintance to my knowledge ; its pictures of real life on the 
element which makes romance of the history of every day; 
the contrast between the past of the delicately nurtured 
youth and the to-day of the deck-hand hauling at frozen ropes 
and clinging to reeling spars; but above all the manhood 
which pervaded the whole story, — brave, tender, alive to the 
sufferings and the too frequent wrongs of the seaman, — all 
this gave his book, a young man's first literary venture, at 
once the charm of adventure and the dignity of a philan- 
thropic purpose. 

Since those days Mr. Dana has been engaged in pursuits so 
different from my own that it is not to be wondered at that I 
should have so little to tell of him during these later years. 
It belongs to the members of his own calling to speak of those 
qualities which gave him his distinction in the highest range 
of studies belonging to that noble profession. 
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Once more he left his sterner pursuits for a literary task, 
and wrote and gave to the public the story of his -vacation 
trip to Cuba. I could wish that he had found time to tell us 
in full his impressions in that later round voyage of his, with 
a shipwreck as one of its parentheses, rich in fresh experiences, 
of which his discourse was full upon his return. I remember 
listening to him with great delight as he spoke of China and 
Japan, and I am sure that, if his graver pursuits had not so 
nearly monopolized him, he would have made large as well 
as valuable contributions to our literature. I need only refer 
to that finished and stately eulogy upon our late eminent 
associate, Mr. Everett, to remind you that Mr. Dana was 
one of the most remarkable orators we have known in a 
community where public speaking has so often risen to a high 
standard of eloquence. This was the form in which the 
poetic gift of his venerated father showed itself. If we can- 
not apply to him a line like that which expressed the regret 
of the poet that Lord Mansfield was absorbed by the duties of 
his calling, — 

" How sweet an Ovid was in Murray lost," — 

we can at least say that literature has rarely made a greater 
sacrifice to legal science than in yielding Richard Henry Dana 
to the demands of a profession which taxes the strongest pow- 
ers of the ablest men. 

Mr. C. F. Adams, Jr., said : — 

I am reluctant to allow the announcement of Mr. Dana's 
death to pass by without a few words of affectionate remem- 
brance. My recollections of him go back to what is for me 
a very early period. He is one of four men whose names are 
closely associated in my mind with great political movements 
going on in my school-days, and which I watched with 
a boy's eager interest. That was the period from 1848 to 
1856, — the time of the gathering of the forces. Dana was 
one of those four men ; the other three were my father, Dr. 
John G. Palfrey, and Charles Sumner. They were all Free- 
Soilers, as the phrase then went ; and to be willing to be 
known as a Free-Soiler in those days implied something. 
The party was not powerful, and those composing it had few 
claims to what is known as social recognition ; for, as is usually 
the case with pioneers in any great popular movement, they 
were mostly plain men, and young ; and so the four that 
I have named found themselves very closely drawn together 
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in bonds of common sympathy, with my father's house as a 
centre. Looking back to that time now, I account it one 
of the fortunate incidents of my life that it was given to me 
as a boy, silently conning my lessons, to listen to their talk 
during those years of political hope deferred. They were 
then in the prime of manhood, — all, except Palfrey, younger, 
much younger, than I am now. Of the whole group, my 
father alone survives, — a man old beyond his years, so that 
these places which knew him, know him no more. Palfrey 
drew gradually more and more aside from the dusty and 
jostling highway of politics, — for which, indeed, he had 
small aptitude, — and devoted his life to that work which 
is destined long to remain the standard history of New 
England ; Sumner passed on to his great career in the Senate 
chamber ; and now Dana is dead at Rome. 

Presently I went to college ; and then, when I graduated 
and began the study of the law, I naturally became a student 
in Dana's office, and for years was in daily — I might almost 
say in hourly — contact with him. Afterward, when the 
political storm burst, I was swept into the army ; and for the 
next few years I suppose Dana seldom gave a thought to 
me, except when now and then, after some peculiarly bloody 
battle in Virginia, he may have scanned the list of killed and 
wounded, looking for my name. Always when I returned 
to Boston, however, his office was among the first places 
sought out by me, and there I was ever sure of the same 
warm and even affectionate greeting. It has since been 
twice my good fortune to cross the Atlantic in his company, 
and to enjoy that interchange of mind which men never have 
quite so completely as during the long and oft-repeated walks 
upon the evening deck of an ocean steamer. At home, too, 
whenever I chanced to do anything which brought to me 
favorable notice, Dana was among the first of those who 
sought me out with words of recognition ; so that now, though 
he was twenty years my senior, the tidings of his death have 
come to me as that of an old and life-long friend. 

Richly endowed by nature, Mr. Dana, I think, owed what- 
ever degree of success he actually had in life to what woul.l 
be commonly looked upon as a misfortune. With all his 
strong and inherent qualities, there was in his make-up a 
certain element of weakness, which it is not easy to describe. 
It was, perhaps, an inheritance ; for you will remember that 
his father won the poet's bays during the youthful period, 
and could never afterward satisfy himself with his own pro- 
ductions. He was a victim of fastidious over-refinement. 
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In Dana's case, however, the hereditary trait took another 
and wholly different shape. He was never too nice for any 
work to which he put his hand; he never distrusted himself; 
he evinced no apparent dissatisfaction with the result of his 
efforts. Yet you were always conscious of a certain tendency 
he had, whether in matters of religion, or socially, or in his 
habit of thought, to that which in America is exotic. He 
liked sublimated things ; and he held himself high. He was 
not quite as other people ; especially as most other people. 
Had he followed the ordinary course of educated New Eng- 
land life, being born when and as he was, he would, I think, 
have been one of that class of whom Sir James Mackintosh in 
England was the most marked type, — a man of promise ; one 
from whom friends and relatives always look for some great 
work, and who, after a life spent in general preparation, passes 
away with little accomplished. Dana was saved from this by 
that misfortune of his youth which took him away from home 
and college influence, and sent him into the forecastle. He, 
b} r accident, enjoyed that good fortune which subsequent fate 
thrust on so many of my own generation, — he had a great 
experience before beginning life. He, too, was forced away 
for a time, from books and schools and lectures, and all the 
dreary preliminaries to a commonplace and money-making 
career, and brought close to nature. He thus knew what 
it was to enjoy " our manhood's prime vigor," — that period 
when, as Browning tells us, — 

" No spirit feels waste, 
Not a muscle is stopped in its playing, nor sinew unbraced." 

And I cannot but think it would be well for us and for our 
civilization if every generation of our youth had to pass 
through a somewhat similar ordeal, — if they went from the 
college, not directly to the school and the counting-house, 
but to waste, as they are pleased to term it, a few years in 
the field or on the deck. No man — I am bold to assert — 
who has not slept with his face to the stars, or heard the 
night wind sing through the rigging as the waters plash 
on the prow, has lived his life fully. That Dana had done ; 
and it was that which saved him. It was in the forecastle, 
and while cleaning and salting hides on the Pacific sands, 
that he got, so to speak, coarsened down for successful 
contact with the actual work of life. He was afterward 
successful in his career just in that degree in which he 
retained his forecastle education. As years passed away, the 
strong, wholesome influence of that experience grew less 
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marked, and family traditions and inherited influences more 
and more asserted themselves. They did so, I think, to 
Dana's special harm ; for in his case, above almost any man 
I have ever known, the great and manly attributes he had 
were his own ; his foibles were the accident of his birth. 

He was in his time prominent before the world as a poli- 
tician, and as a lawyer, and as a writer. I propose to say 
a few words of him in each capacity. And first let me pre- 
mise that, after all, in what he did — whether politically, 
or as a lawyer, or by his pen — he was still a man of promise 
to the end ; and by this I mean that, no matter what he did, 
— and he did a great deal, — it amounted to nothing in com- 
parison with what he himself, and his friends too, knew that 
he could do under circumstances which should call forth the 
sustained exercise of his highest powers. The opportunity 
was all he needed. 

I remember Mr. Dana's saying to me once, during a talk 
in his office in my student days, that he thought the Senate 
of the United States was the place in which he would make 
the largest mark of which he was capable. Many men prob- 
ably think the same thing of themselves. When they frankly 
say so, however, there is an irresistible tendency in the lis- 
tener to smile in silent incredulity at the ingenuous self- 
ignorance displayed by the remark. In Dana's case it was 
not so. I thought on the matter at the time very much 
as he did. Under certain limitations as respects the lessons 
of the forecastle, I think so now. Dana, however, in this 
country, could have come into public life, and stayed there, 
only under certain conditions. He was not adapted to quiet 
times : he could not have made his way, or held his own, by 
force of hand-shaking, or universal name-calling at sight ; 
he was no man for wire-pulling, or managing, or making 
small points. For him to succeed, it would have been 
necessary that he should grow into prominence as the ex- 
ponent of great principles, and wholly identified in the public 
mind with them. Had this been his fortune, his cour- 
age, his quickness and resource of intellect, his aptitude 
for debate, his wonderful felicity of argument, language, and 
illustration, his love of conflict and absolute fearlessness in 
personal collision, — all these qualities would have come 
into play, and sustained him in place among the foremost. 
Even as it was, he, more than any other, won reputation 
in the debates of the constitutional convention of 1853, to 
which he was a delegate ; while in 1867, as a member of the 
Massachusetts Legislature, he made a speech on the well- 
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worn subject of the usury laws, which not only contributed 
greatly to their repeal that very year, but wliich has since 
been recognized as the best word ever spoken in debate upon 
that theme. As such, within the last six months it has been 
once more reprinted, and still does good service. How long 
is it since that has happened to any other speech delivered 
in the Massachusetts State House ? Yet in public life the 
fates were against Dana. He was the man of promise and 
of unaccomplished possibilities to the end. 

The law was, however, his calling, and to its active prac- 
tice he gave the working years of his life. By it he earned 
his livelihood. As a lawyer, I do not think that Dana was 
an especially learned man. He was well read ; but his mind 
was too good to run to precedent, as law)'ers' minds are apt 
to do. He did, however, have a thorough grasp of principle ; 
and a yet more thorough grasp of his particular case. He 
felt a real enjoyment in the conflicts of the bar. Even when 
a young man, he never seemed to hesitate in matching him- 
self against any one ; and to browbeat or break him down was 
hopeless. They tried it in those fugitive-slave cases, where, 
with a courage which was simply superb, he faced the law 
officers of the government, and denounced in measured terms 
which none could misunderstand the brothel ruffians with 
whom they had crowded the court-room. Later, as a stu- 
dent, I sat at Dana's side through a trial which lasted thirty 
days, in which he found himself opposed to Rufus Choate 
and Henry F. Durant, then accounted by far the strongest 
associated counsel at the Boston bar. Dana was alone ; and, 
from the beginning to the end, his management of that case 
was a legal tour de force. He was not unequal to the two. 
He failed to get his verdict ; but he carried with him ten 
members of the jury, notwithstanding the fact that his oppon- 
ents were aided by such a charge from the bench as few 
in the court-room had ever heard before. 

Of Mr. Dana's legal career, this, however, is not the place 
to speak. It was as a man of letters that we knew him best, 
and that he found his standing here. It is as a man of let- 
ters, also, that he will longest be remembered. In this 
capacity, however, he was still the man of promise. And 
I say this, too, with a full appreciation of what his " Two 
Years Before the Mast " was, and still is. Here, we are all 
bookish men ; many of us have made our own ventures 
in literature ; we are men of mature judgment, too, who 
have long outlived the crudities of youth: yet let any one 
of you, when you get home this evening, take " Two Years 
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Before the Mast" down from the shelf, and turn over its 
leaves again, and if you do not admit that it is genius, you 
will admit that it is something not easy to distinguish from 
it. It is a narrative perfect in its kind. Nevertheless, it was 
more than a young man's first offering ; it was a promise of 
things to come. 

That Dana was himself satisfied with the outcome of his 
life's work, I do not think any one who knew him well 
would for a moment assert. He was, on the contrary, 
though a man of buoyant temperament, a deeply disappointed 
man. He knew that he had done much ; but he also knew 
that what he had done was but a very small part of what 
it had once been in him to do. Then, he had made his 
mistakes and sustained his mishaps ; few men greater. His, 
also, was a nature that felt the consequences of them 
keenly. He had ventured himself politically at what for him 
was the wrong time and place, — on what was made a per- 
sonal issue, with no broad principle at stake. He had then 
carelessly involved himself in a literary controversy, which 
was absolutely sterile of results for good, but upon which 
he was compelled to waste year after year at the crisis of his 
life. But, in spite of this, at last came the offer of political pre- 
ferment, — that preferment, above all others, which would most 
have gratified his inmost soul, — that which, so far as might 
be, would compensate him for all. This preferment was 
actually put in his hand ; and, suddenly, one whom he had 
offended, the Mephistopheles of Massachusetts politics, inter- 
vened, bringing that arid controversy to the front, and the 
prize slipped from his grasp. That he felt the disappoint- 
ment and the way in which it befell him deeply and keenly, 
no one who knew him can doubt. He was, however, a manly 
man, as well as a proud one. Indeed, from the beginning 
to the end he was one of the most manly men conceivable. 
That quality stands out in every line of his first and most 
famous book. So, when he was put to this last and severest 
test, it was not in him to go about whining, or bewailing, 
or explaining ; or even defending himself, or attacking others. 
He accepted the situation silently, and turned back to his 
work. The glad confidence of morning was, however, gone ; 
and, with impaired health and gathering years, he found the 
routine drudgery of his profession distasteful. Family tradi- 
tions had grown upon him ; the saving grace of the fore- 
castle was passing away. He could no longer catch the 
step. So he turned himself to what he believed was yet to 
prove the great work of his life, — at once his monument 
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and his vindication ; and now he is dead, and it was scarcely 
begun. 

Was, then, Dana the man of promise — of great possibili- 
ties unfulfilled — more than aught else? — I do not think so. 
It was merely that in his case the unusual was looked for ; 
any thing less than that was accounted not enough for him. 
But even for him, can that which he did accomplish be called 
really failure ? Tennyson has said — 

" That in a boundless universe 
Is boundless better, boundless worse." 

What, however, can any man do more in the way of success 
than do one thing consummately well ? That Dana did : he 
wrote the best book in its kind that the world has yet seen, 
— that book which Mr. Holmes has just now so happily 
termed " the Odyssey of the forecastle." He, and, with pos- 
sibly one single exception, he alone of us all, has added a rec- 
ognized classic to the world's literature. What can any man 
of letters hope to do more than that? — and how terribly few 
there are who ever dare to hope they may do as much ! 
Does it not speak volumes for a man when all admit he did 
that — and yet his friends talk of his failure to come up to 
his own expectations and to theirs ! 

If Dana was fated to die now, it seems fit and proper that 
he should have died at Rome. I think he himself would not 
have had it otherwise. His death there, like those of Shelley 
and of Keats before, adds a new interest even to the city by 
the Tiber. He too sleeps in the little Protestant burying- 
ground, under the shadow of the pyramid of Caius Cestius. 
It is a rare company, that of him who sang if the eve of St. 
Agnes, and of that other who rendered into L aglish words the 
liquid music of the skylark. Dana is worthy even of such 
company ; for, like them, he wrote what was perfect in its 
kind. And I can't help thinking that, as the years go by, 
many a wanderer from the far Pacific slope will pause before 
the grave of Dana even longer than he pauses before the 
grave of Shelley or of Keats ; and, as his thoughts fly back 
to his distant home, he will see again the sunburnt, barefoot 
youth, carrying hides upon his head across the beach where 
now the great city stands, — that youth who vies with Francis 
Drake as the Odysseus of the Golden Gate. 

Colonel ' Henry Lee paid a brief tribute to Mr. Dana, 
dwelling upon his fearless courage in maintaining his opinions 
against popular and social opposition in questions on which 
he thought and felt deeply. 
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Dr. William Everett spoke as follows : — 

Mr. President, it is not well that Mr. Dana's name and his 
book should have the last word said about them without men- 
tion of the additions he made to the later edition of " Two 
Years Before the Mast," giving it the only charm it lacked. 
The copyright was originally sold to the Harpers, and Mr. 
Dana gained very little money from its vast popularity ; but 
when, by lapse of time, he became again its proprietor, he 
determined to complete it by taking up its loose threads. Of 
these he worked up four strands into an exquisite memorial 
of the persons and places which had been so fascinating in 
their early form. 

In the first place he added a delightful account of his sec- 
ond visit to California in 1859. The contrast of twenty-three 
years in a people which might almost be said to have been 
created, trained, and gained its majority in that period ; the 
respectful welcome that hailed the original pioneer, older than 
the "forty-niners"; the encounter with old friends, — ship- 
captains, mercantile agents, Spanish residents, — on whom he 
had conferred an immortality in their lifetime, are told with 
every charm that surrounded the original story, and make 
us feel, as the author did, that we are at home again in San 
Francisco Bay. 

Secondly, he took up the subsequent history of his ship- 
mates, both in the " Alert " and the " Pilgrim," and followed 
them one by one, captains, mates, and seamen, as far as he 
had been able to trace their career. More than once his posi- 
tion had enabled him to lighten the misfortunes which are 
apt to lie so heavy on an American sailor, and to prove to 
them that he had not nominally but really shared their hard- 
ships and been one of them. 

And then he took up the story of the good ship " Alert," 
and followed her gallant course into extreme old age, when 
she perished, not from decay, but a victim to the " Alabama." 
Mr. Dana's friends will remember the model of her which 
stood in his house, and the delight with which he would tell 
over again the story of his exposures and escapes during his 
two years' service. 

Besides these additions, Mr. Dana thoroughly revised and 
filled out the book ; supplying names where there had been 
only initials, and adding some original and characteristic 
anecdotes, of which, after the lapse of years, delicacy no lon- 
ger indicated the omission. All these things have added such 
completeness and tenderness to the book, that I beg all here 
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not to content themselves with Mr. Adams's excellent advice 
to take down and reperuse their old " Two Years," but to 
add to it a copy of the new edition. 

This very day, sir, one of my teachers was telling me that 
his class had just finished their reading-book, Sir Walter's 
ever-fascinating " Talisman." I said at once, they could not 
do better than take " Two Years Before the Mast." For I 
have as yet been able to find no book in the compass of Eng- 
lish literature, at once entirely interesting to teachers and 
scholars, entirely improving and comprehensible, and at the 
same time a model of pure English, in an equal degree with 
our lamented associate's story of his early adventures. 

Mr. Chables C. Smith, the Treasurer, then spoke as 
follows : — 

Mr. President, I can hope to add little or nothing to what 
you have so well said of the recent losses to this Society. 
But I desire to say a word or two of the valued friend and 
associate whose death yesterday morning has deprived the 
Council of one of its most devoted and faithful members. 
Elected into that body three years ago, Mr. Goddard was 
seldom absent from its meetings, and took an active interest 
in every thing that concerned the welfare of the Society. By 
virtue of seniority of service the duty of preparing the Annual 
Report would have devolved on him ; and he had also under- 
taken to write for our Proceedings a Memoir of another valued 
associate, the late Erastus B. Bigelow. It was his intention 
to communicate that memoir at the meeting to-day ; but in 
a note which I received from him only a few days before his 
sudden illness he expressed a wish to defer it until next 
month. 

His interest in historical studies was no recently acquired 
taste, but one which dated from a very early period ; and on 
his election into this Society he told me he especially valued 
his membership, as it would tend to keep alive his early love 
of pursuits which might otherwise be choked by the cares of 
a busy and exacting life. How admirably he was qualified 
for historical investigations by his unwearied industry, his 
candor, and the even balance of his mind, has been recently 
shown in the two thorough and in every way admirable 
chapters contributed by him to the " Memorial History of 
Boston." 

Mr. Goddard loved his profession ; and he had a very high 
and just conception of its duties and responsibilities. To it 
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he gave his best energies ; and early and late he watched with 
unceasing vigilance over every department of the paper of 
which he was the responsible head, to keep its tone pure, 
healthful, and candid. No man was ever less influenced by 
prejudice, or more disposed to be just and generous toward 
those whose course he felt compelled to oppose. Though 
singularly modest and unobtrusive — even retiring — in man- 
ner, he was steadfast in his convictions; and having carefully 
weighed the arguments for and against any opinion or line of 
action, there was no wavering or hesitancy afterward. Every 
just cause, every well-directed effort to raise the character of 
the community, every reasonable plan to make Boston a bet- 
ter place of residence, found in him an efficient supporter. 
He was a strong power for good in this community. 

While, as members of an historical society, we cannot but 
feel deeply the loss of an associate who was doing much to 
guide the course of current events, there are those here who 
feel even more deeply the loss of a personal friend. Mr. God- 
dard's character was such that no one who was brought into 
any thing like intimate relations with him could help being 
attached to him as by hooks of steel. Those who were con- 
nected with him in his daily duties felt for him an affectionate 
regard which he called " loyalty to the paper," — apparently 
not suspecting that it was a personal relationship to their 
chief. And this sentiment was not confined to that com- 
paratively narrow circle alone ; it was felt by a constantly 
increasing number of friends. Of them it need only be said, 
the more they knew him, the more they trusted and loved 
him. He has left a very tender and precious memory in their 
hearts. 

The Rev. E. E. Hale asked permission to say a word be- 
fore the Resolutions passed, because his personal relations 
with Mr. Goddard and with the journal which he conducted 
so ably gave him a certain right to speak of one who was 
so truly gentle man and gentleman. 

Not that I would attempt to add any thing to the eulogy 
so well deserved, which you, Mr. President, have pronounced 
upon him ; or these words, so appreciative and true, which 
speak the personal attachment of one of his near friends, — 
addressing us with emotions of love which so many of us 
share ; but I do wish, in an historical society, of which the 
business is the preservation of the materials of history, to say 
something of a duty of the journalist, too often forgotten, but 
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which Mr. Goddard always remembered, — the journalist's 
duty to history. 

It should be remembered that every mean, nay, every 
immediate, temptation would lead the journalist to forget 
this duty. The profit of the journal, its daily sales, the 
clamor from the counting-room, do not exhort the editor-in- 
chief to do his duty for history. All the daily demands made 
on him from people affected by such things are that he shall 
make his paper brilliant and acceptable to-day. It is remem- 
bered that the man who has done most to debase American 
journalism was once asked on a piazza at Saratoga what was 
the secret of making a great newspaper, and that he replied 
with an oath, " That you must make a fuss about some- 
thing every day." The rule is distinct. The editor is to 
select some one topic, and, by all the force he can set to work 
on it, is to exaggerate its importance, to make evident the 
power of his staff and establishment, and to cajole or persuade 
the public into thinking that thing important. What the 
real truth regarding the day is, such an editor must not con- 
sider nor show. His duty, under this theory, is to make the 
public think something more important than it is. 

I have never been a journalist-in-chief myself, but I was 
cradled in the sheets of this journal, to which our friend gave 
dignity, and I was trained in its best traditions. Speaking in 
the memory of those traditions, and in the fresh recollection 
of the principles which governed Mr. Goddard's life, it seems 
a duty to say in such a place as this, that the rule thus laid 
down for journalism is as bad, in every sense, as it can be. 
It contrasts, of course, directly with the other rule, — that a 
journal is to provide the reliable material for history. The 
journalist owes something to history. He must " highly re- 
solve " that the historian of the future shall search with pleas- 
ure, with profit, and with confidence through the volumes of 
which, day by day, in the drudgery of editorial life, he is now 
preparing the pages. Every issue of his journal is a medal, 
which, with the magic of the modern mint, he stamps with 
the device and motto which shall carry to posterity the judg- 
ment which this time is passing on its own affairs. Woe to 
him if he debase the material of that medal I Woe to him if 
in selecting the device or in writing the inscription he is 
thinking of the profits of the counting-room, or of his own 
reputation to-day! 

In a word, with fresh memory of the loss which this Society 
and the press of this country have both sustained, I should say 
that we could in no way draw better the distinction between 

27 
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the two schools of journalism, — that which is bad through 
and through, because it is sensational, and that which is good 
through and through, because it aims at truth, — than by say- 
ing of the two that the editor in the first school fails because 
he is false to the claims of history, and that the editor of the 
upright school triumphs because to history he is true. 

Dr. George E. Ellis wished a record made of the fact 
that Mr. Goddard had prepared a communication for this 
meeting of the Society, and said that he would himself pre- 
sent Mr. Goddard's communication at the next meeting. 

The Resolutions were then unanimously adopted, all the 
members rising. 

Mr. John C. Phillips, of Boston, was elected a Resident 
Member; and the Hon. Elihu B. Washburne, of Chicago, was 
elected an Honorary Member. 

The appointment of Mr. Justin Winsor to prepare a Memoir 
of the late Hon. Solomon Lincoln was announced from the 
Council. 

Mr. Smith, the chairman of the committee on deferred 
memoirs of deceased members, announced that a notice of Dr. 
Joseph Palmer was ready for publication in the Proceedings.* 

The President presented to the Library a pamphlet enti- 
tled, on the cover, " Olmutz," containing " a statement of the 
attempted rescue of General Lafayette " from the prison at 
Olmutz, in Austria, in 1794, by Francis Kinloch Huger, of 
South Carolina. Colonel Huger died in Charleston in 1855, 
in his eighty-second year, having enjoyed the peculiar friend- 
ship and affection of Lafayette as long as the General lived. 
The account is a highly interesting one, prepared by the 
daughter of Colonel Huger from conversations with her 
father, and with some original letters from Lafayette and 
others on the subject. The pamphlet was kindly sent to Mr. 
Winthrop by the writer, Miss Elizabeth Huger, through her 
friend, Ex-Chancellor Henry D. Lesesne, of South Carolina, 
at Christmas time. She had then nearly reached the age at 
which her father died, and had taken great interest in the 
publication of the pamphlet. Hardly more than a week later, 
a letter from Chancellor Lesesne informed our President that 
the good old lady died on the 4th of this month at the age of 
eighty-one. 

» See below, p 224. — Eds. 
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Mr. Josiah P. Quincy communicated a fragment of a diary 
kept in London, in 1776, by Samuel Quincy, the Solicitor- 
General of the Province of Massachusetts, introducing it as 
follows : — 

The fragment of a diary which I communicate to the 
Society was kept by Samuel Quincy, Solicitor-General of the 
Province of Massachusetts Bay at the outbreak of the Revo- 
lution. It gives some incidents of his life in London for six 
months, beginning with October, 1776. As the writer had 
then been in England more than a year, this little book does 
not give those matters of historical interest which a recovery 
of his earlier diaries might furnish. For it was undoubtedly 
Mr. Quincy's purpose, on first arriving in England, to try to 
obtain concessions which might put an end to the disturb- 
ances in America. On the eve of his departure he assures 
his brother-in-law, Henry Hill, that he shall endeavor to serve 
his country to the utmost of his ability ; and after a few 
months' absence he informs the same friend that his faithful 
endeavors to secure an accommodation have met with no 
success. 

It has been stated in a publication which has been widely 
circulated that Solicitor Quincy left Boston, in company with 
other Loyalists, at the close of the siege, — thus representing 
him as abandoning his country for a voluntary exile. This 
mistake does serious injustice to the position he really occu- 
pied. He left America in May, 1775, confident of returning 
in a few months. But the obstinacy of the British ministry 
was such that the concessions he had hoped to gain were 
impossible ; and the excitement at home rapidly grew so in- 
tense as to prohibit his return. When Mr. Quincy sailed 
from Boston, just after the battle of Lexington, it was his 
belief that it was a mistake to resist the British Government 
by force. While this opinion was not in accordance with the 
ardent and prophetic thought of the time, it is unjust to 
stigmatize it as necessarily selfish and unpatriotic. The 
battle of Bunker Hill had not then demonstrated the heroic 
resistance of which the insurgents were capable ; neither 
had any oracle predicted the stupendous blunders of England 
and the generous assistance of France which finally gave 
success to their arms. What wonder if this official gentleman 
of the legal profession, with the British love of precedent 
running in his veins, failed to discern the dawn of a great 
creative epoch in the political history of man ! Doubtless 
there were Loyalists and Loyalists, as there were patriots 
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and patriots. But take the best of the former, and we must 
say that their views, if narrow and bounded, were at least 
honest and intelligible. Months after Mr. Quincy's depart- 
ure, leaders of the revolutionists were drinking the king's 
health and declaring that the establishment of a new govern- 
ment formed no part of their plans. 

The acts of proscription and confiscation which, after the 
close of the war, prevented Mr. Quincy from returning to his 
home in Boston, cut him very deeply. His correspondence 
gives us some idea of the plea he would have made in his own 
defence, had the tribunals of his country permitted him to be 
heard. He maintains that he has done nothing to deserve 
the indignity and reproach which this harsh legislation cast 
upon him. The motives of his conduct were pure, and he 
declares that if they could have been known to his country- 
men, they would never have regarded him as an enemy 
plotting their ruin. Loving New England with all his 
heart, wishing there to end his days, to superintend the edu- 
cation of his children, to become a benefactor of Harvard 
College, he will bear his cruel exile as a Christian and a 
philosopher ; he has given no just cause for the bitter judg- 
ment which has been pronounced against him. Such is the 
tone of his letters. A passage from one of them, which has 
never been published, will show that the professional success 
and social consideration which he found in Antigua could do 
no more than mitigate the calamity of his banishment : — 

" Long tried in the school of adversity," he writes to his sister in 
1784, " 1 have learned to bear — almost to adopt — the lesson of St. 
Paul : ' In whatsoever state I am, therewith to be content.' But I 
sometimes quarrel with this doctrine, for if the precept is admitted in 
its full extent it would be a bar to all enterprise, — to those valuable 
pursuits in the present world by which we acquire reputation and 
esteem, and those good works which are to procure and enhance our 
felicity in the next. Besides, in some instances it is impossible. 
Where is the man that can be content with his situation, who, having 
been a member of a family perfectly organized, has found himself of a 
sudden torn from it, — from the relative ties of husband and wife, 
parent and child, friend and neighbor, master and servant; who has 
experienced a dissolution of the dearest attachments, a privation of the 
highest objects of complacency, and a loss for ever of all those endear- 
ing kindnesses which, uniting pleasure to duty, have given a spirit to 
life, and to the power of receiving and communicating happiness its 
fullest operation ? Who, I say, can in this situation exclaim with 
truth, ' Herewith I am content ' ? St. Paul and I are much nearer 
agreed in the similarity of our sufferings : ' in perils oft, in perils by 
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land, in perils by sea, in perils amongst false brethren ' ; but my feel- 
ings will not allow me to be reconciled to his philosophy. I do not 
think myself less a Christian for this ; I do not think myself less a 
man. He might have had more grace than I have, but I question 
whether more sensibility!" 

It is right to let a man be heard concerning his own 
motives, when those motives have been publicly stated ac- 
cording to the guesses of others. Samuel Quincy being 
greatly beloved by his friends and family, they cast about for 
explanations of the fact that a person of his estimable qual- 
ities did not think as they did. John Adams, whose recorded 
judgments of his contemporaries must be read with some 
allowance, conceived that jealousy of the brilliant success of 
a younger brother, together with the blandishments of Hutch- 
inson, had seduced his good friend from the patriotic side. 
His family, on the contrary, maintained that, as in the case 
of man's original sin, a feminine cause was clearly operative. 
The social privileges which surrounded the British officials 
were held to have had an attraction for Mrs. Quincy that she 
was able to communicate to her husband. The correctness 
of either of these explanations may well be doubted. The 
source of the erroneous decision of Samuel Quincy lay near 
the surface: it was doubtless that natural bias of a conserva- 
tive mind which is best described as personal equation. 
While perceiving the miscarriages of the colonial system, he 
could not acknowledge that the time had come for a breach 
with England, and for measures looking to the establishment 
of an independent government. He seems to have been 
made of the stuff of which so many good and useful citizens 
are composed, — those cautious, cultivated, charitable men 
for whom in ordinary times satisfactory obituaries are not 
wanting. He simply lacked the direct sight and tireless 
energy by which the enthusiast carries the day when the 
statesman's breadth of worldly wisdom is found to fail. But 
Cato does not cease to be Cato when his human estimate of 
the chances in the complicated game of politics places him 
upon the conquered side ; the gods who look upon mundane 
matters from the heights of Mount Olympus must necessarily 
see farther than he. 

Mr. Quincy showed a tolerance toward what he considered 
the disastrous course of the Whigs, which — at the end of 
the war, at least — they would have done well to imitate. 
He has no censure for honorable men who cannot see their 
duty as he does. His letter to his younger brother, acknowl- 
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edging the reception of his pamphlet on the Boston Port Bill, 
is a model expression of dignified self-respect, of deference 
for the convictions of others, and of tender family affection. 
History has no duty more solemn than to show facts and con- 
siderations in mitigation of those hasty judgments which for 
a time are registered upon her pages. Naturally enough, the 
generations immediately succeeding the Revolution were 
ready to adopt the passing opinions of the patriots to whose 
genius, labor, and patience they owed their noble inheritance. 
It is, nevertheless, true — as has been stated by a writer of 
our own day — that the best adherents of a fallen standard 
in politics are usually next best in all good qualities to those 
who lead the force which triumphs. And this generalization 
will probably be supported by a history of the American 
Revolution which is yet to be written. 

Minutes, Observations, fyc. 

1776, October 9. This day returned to my lodgings at Mr. Bedell's 
in the Strand, from my tour to Paris, having just completed it in three 
weeks. In the evening went with Mr. Fray, who came with me, to 
Covent Garden, to hear Miss Catley for the first time in the character 
of Rosetta in the opera of " Love in a Village." She sings, I think, 
with a clearer and bolder pipe than any female I have heard in Eng- 
land or France. 

October 10. In the morning walked into the City ; heard the 
news there of General Howe's taking Long Island. Came on the river 
to Privy Garden stairs ; called on Mr. Bliss and Mr. Flucker ; heard 
the news confirmed. Dined at Riley's, and passed the evening at 
home. 

October 11. "Went into the City. Dined at Mr. Lane's, and re- 
turned in the evening. 

October 12. Walked in the park. Dined and passed the evening 
at Mr. Flucker's. 

October 13. Worshipped at the Asylum. Walked to Camberwell ; 
dined with Mr. Fraser, and passed the night there. 

October 14. Walked into the City. Heard of an opportunity to 
write to Boston by a Mr. Marsh of New Hampshire, via the West 
Indies. Dined at Riley's, and passed the evening at home writing. 

October 15. Finished and forwarded my letters to Mrs. Quincy by 
Mr. Marsh ; also to Brother Hill * and my three children. 

October 16. Walked to Paddiugton to see Mrs. Savage, sick. 
Dined at Mr. Sewall's, Brompton. Evening at home. 

October 17. Removed from Mr. Bedell's, in the Strand, to Mr. 
Thrale's, opposite the Admiralty, Whitehall. 

* Mr. Quincy's first wife was the sister of Henry Hill of Boston. — Eds. 
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October 18. Dined with Mr. Flucker. Evening at home. 

October 20. Dined with Mr. Elisha Hutchinson. Evening at home. 

October 24. Wrote Mrs. Quincy and Brother Hill, to go by the 
way of the West Indies, under the care of my friend David Greene, 
bouud for Antigua. 

October 25. Walked with Mr. Greene to Brompton ; visited the 
whole circle there ; returned to town, called at Colonel Vassall's, Ber- 
ners Street ; went into the City and dined at Mr. Eraser's. In the even- 
ing waited on old Mr. Lane to Covent Garden. " The Jovial Crew," 
and " Three Weeks after Marriage," in which Mr. Lewis and Mrs. Mat- 
tocks acquitted themselves with great humor and much applause. 

October 26. Mrs. Fraser, Mrs. Mitchel, and Mr. Greene called 
upon. Dined at Ship. Evening at Mr. Copley's. 

October 27. Visited Westminster Abbey. Dined at Mr. Sewall's, 
and returned home in the evening. 

October 28. Sealed my letters to Mrs. Quincy, &c. Walked out 
to Camberwell to deliver them and take my leave of Mr. Greene, and 
lodged there. 

October 29. Walked into the City through the Borough, made 
several visits, and returned home. 

October 31. Went to the House of Lords about one o'clock ; heard 
his Majesty deliver his speech to both houses ; continued there during 
the debates for an address which lasted five hours. Nothing very 
new, but on the side of Opposition supported with all the virulence of 
party. Evening at Mr. Flucker's. 

November 1. Walked into the City to see Mr. Greene. Dined at 
Riley's. Evening at home. 

November 4. Mr. Greene called upon me for the last time. Dined 
at Turk's Head, Gerard Street, Soho. In the evening wrote to Mrs. 
Quincy, to go per packet, under cover to Mr. Townsend at New 
York. 

November 6. Breakfasted with Mr. Burgwin,* who has taken 
lodgings in the same house, and by agreement we are to breakfast 
together constantly. Dined at Riley's. Evening at Covent Garden, 
where was performed the comedy of " The Conscious Lovers," in 
which the part of young Bevil by Mr. Lewis, and of Indiana by Mrs. 
Hartley, were admirably executed, insomuch that their Majesties 
(who were present) and the whole audience were in tears. The farce 
of " Three Weeks after Marriage " was the entertainment, and per- 
formed with spirit. The parts of Lord and Lady Racket by Lewis 
and Mrs. Mattocks. 

November 9. This being Lord Mayor's day, dined, by invitation of 
Mr. John Lane, at the London Coffee House, Ludgate Hill, where 
were present Mr. and Mrs. Lechmere, and three daughters, Mr. and 
Mrs. G. Erving, Mrs. and Miss Flucker, Mr., Mrs., and two Misses 
Waterhouse, Mrs. Oliver, Mr. and Mrs. Leg, Mrs. Lane, and Mrs. Leg, 

* This gentleman was from North Carolina, and is probably the Loyalist cata- 
logued by Sabine under the name of Berguyn. — Eds. 
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Mr. Sewall and son, Mr. Langdon, and Master Lechmere. The pro- 
cession came by about four o'clock, — a scene only of mock majesty, 
confusion, nonsense, and noise. 

November 10. Worshipped at St. James's Church, Jermyn Street. 
Dined at Riley's. Evening service at Foundling Hospital. 

November 22. In the forenoon attended the Court of Common 
Pleas, Westminster Hall, Lord Chief Justice De Gray, Judge Black- 
stone, and Judge Nares on the bench. The Warden of the Fleet, 
accused of neglect and malpractice in his office, rebuked gently and 
dismissed. 

November 23. In the forenoon Mr. Lechmere, Mr. Langdon, &c, 
called upon us. Dined at Mr. Fraser's. Evening at home. Received 
a letter from Mrs. Quincy and Brother T. Hill, dated 28 September. 

November 27. Went to Limehouse with Mr. Burg win to see the 
launching of a new packet-boat called " The Lord Weymouth," de- 
signed for the West Indies. Dined there at a Mr. Richardson's, who 
has a wind saw-mill that carries forty saws at once. We stayed till 
after supper, and then returned home. 

December 1. Worshipped in the forenoon at the dissenting church, 
Pinner's Hall. Afternoon, at Foundling Hospital. Dined and passed 
the evening at Mr. Brattle's. 

December 9. Walked with Mr. Burgwin through divers streets in 
Westminster, then into the City. Dined at Mr. Boyd's, King Street 
(Guildhall). Passed part of the evening there, and then home. 

December 11. Walked to Brompton, made several visits, and 
home. 

December 12. This morning Mr. Burgwyn set off for Bristol. 
Walked into the City, dined with Mr. Fraser, &c. 

December 13. This being the day appointed for a public fast, I 
attended at the Chapel Royal ; present, the King and Queen, the 
Lords in waiting, Maids of Honor, &c. The Bishop of London read 
the Communion Service, and Dr. Porteous preached from Hosea, vi. 1 : 
" Come, and let us return to the Lord : for he hath torn, and he will 
heal us ; he hath smitten, and he will bind us up." Dined at Riley's. 
Drank tea at Mr. Copley's, and evening at home. 

December 17. Went in the evening with Mr. Johonnot to the new 
tragedy of " Semiramis," which was well performed, especially the parts 
by Mr, Smith and Mrs. Yates. The new Persian tale of " Selima 
Azor " succeeded, which in point of music has some merit, particularly 
the songs by Mrs. Baddeley, " No Flow'r that Blows," &c. 

December 18. Colonel Chandler informed me of the death of Briga- 
dier Brattle. Walked in the park ; dined at Riley's, and in the 
evening — it being the time appointed for the funeral of the Duchess 
of Kingston — Mr. and Mrs. Fraser, Mr. Lane, and the two Misses 
Legg supped and passed the evening with me. The procession was 
decently splendid, not magnificent. 

December 19. Went with Dr. Lawrence Sprague (who told me of 
his father's death) to consult Mr. Kelham, an attorney, about some 
money in the hands of Mr. Barclay, &c. Dined at Riley's. Evening, 
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at the comedy of " The Provoked Husband ; or, Journey to London," 
which was extremely well performed by Mrs. Yates in Lady Town- 
ley ; Mr. Smith in Lord Townley ; Lady Grace, Miss Sherry ; and 
Mr. Manley by Mr. Packer; Miss Jenny, Mrs. Davies; and the Squire, 
Mr. Burton. Lord North and Sir Grey Cooper, who were in the 
stage box with their families, appeared much pleased with the part 
where Sir Francis Wronghead boasts of being a member of parlia- 
ment, and the promises made him by the Minister. This character was 
sustained by Mr. Yates. 

December 22. This day, dining at Riley's, a dispute took place 
between Captain Fagau, an Irish officer, and one Savage, a German 
officer in the English service. Blows ensued, and a challenge ; but, 
detaining the parties, the company interposed and accommodated the 
dispute after much persuasion. 

December 25. Christmas Day, a fine, clear, soft day ; many people 
in the park. Walked to Brompton ; dined and passed the evening at 
Mr. Sewall's. 

December 28. Lieutenant-Governor Oliver called upon, and pre- 
sented me with a commission from the Court of Chancery in Ireland 
to examine witnesses in his cause with Lucas and others. Dined and 
passed the evening at home. 

December 29. Walked in the park, &c. Dined with Mr. Brattle ; 
attended service at the Foundling Hospital, and returned to Mr. 
Brattle's for the evening. 

December 30. The Lieutenant-Governor called again and ac- 
quainted me with the nature of the evidence he meant to establish, &c. 
Dined at Riley's. This day arrived Captain Gardner, aide-de-camp 
to General Howe, with despatches from New York informing of the 
General's possessing himself of the provincial forts and garrisons round 
that city, &c. Evening at home. 

1777, January 1. Being New Year's Day, I dressed myself and 
went to Court. Heard the ode. Saw their Majesties, the Prince of 
Wales, the Bishop of Osnaburgh, Prince Henry, three younger princes 
and three princesses, General Paoli, most of the nobility, foreign 
ambassadors, and persons of distinction. Dined and passed the even- 
ing at home, writing to Mrs. Quincy per packet. 

January 2. Walked into the City, dined with Mr. Fraser, and 
returned home in the evening. 

January 3. Mr. Agus procuring me a ticket, I went to the Italian 
Fantocini, a puppet show, curious enough, but fit only for the amuse- 
ment of children. 

January 6. Walked in the forenoon in the park. Dined at Orange 
Coffee House, and in the evening went, by a ticket procured me by 
Mr. Joats, to the Ombres Chinoises, in St. Albans Street, — another 
entertainment of the puppet kind, and little preferable to the Fan- 
tocini. 

January 7. Walked to Brompton. Dined at the Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor's ; called at Mr. Sewall's, and came home in the evening with 
Mr. Smith, an Irish attorney. 

28 
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January 11. Lieutenant-Governor called and showed me the inter- 
rogatories, &c, in his case, and appointed Wednesday next to take the 
answers at the house of Sir William Pepperell (Kensington). 

January 15. Dressed myself and walked to Brompton. Called at 
Mr. Sewall's. From thence to the Lieutenant-Governor's ; and, with 
Chief-Justice Oliver, Francis and Marcus Patterson, Esqrs., two Irish 
gentlemen appointed joint commissioners with me, proceeded to Sir 
William Pepperell's ; took the deposition of Isaac Royall, Esq. 
Dined at Lieutenant-Governor's, and returned home with Mr. Smith 
in the evening. 

January 17. Went this day with Lieutenant-Governor and the 
commissioners to William Smith, Esq.'s, Mary Bone, and took his 
deposition. Dined at Orange Coffee House. Evening at Drury Lane 
Theatre. 

January 18. The Queen's birthday. Dressed and went to Court 
at St. James's. Saw the King and Queen, the Prince of Wales, 
Bishop of Osnaburgh, and Prince Henry, who were all in the presence, 
and the three younger princes and princesses in another apartment of 
the palace. The Drawing-Room was exceedingly crowded with for- 
eign ambassadors, nobility, and gentry, gorgeously dressed, in honor 
of the occasion. Returned to dinner at four o'clock, and went agaiu 
in the evening to the ball. The company there was, as usual, numer- 
ous, and brilliant in beauty as well as jewels. The music was of a 
select band, well performed, and the dancing graceful and elegant, 
though in some instances not more so than in an American assem- 
bly. About half-past eleven their Majesties retired, when champagne, 
burgundy, &c, were introduced, but most of the company soon dis- 
persed. 

January 20. Dined at Mr. Brattle's with Mr. Leonard and Mr. 
Sears. Passed the evening at Mr. Leonard's lodgings in Oxford 
Street, and then went to the masquerade at the Pantheon. Mr. Re- 
beccha, an Italian gentleman, with a habit and mask for that purpose, 
in the character of a travelling country gentleman or squire.* This 
being a novel entertainment, it afforded us both pleasure and specula- 
tion. The grand hall and dome were beautifully illuminated, and all 
parts of the house open at twelve. The tables were spread with every 
kind of delicacy, highly decorated and stored with plenty of old hock, 
burgundy, claret, champagne, &c. The Duke of Manchester, the Earl 
and Countess of Derby, the Duchess of Richmond, the Duke and 
Duchess of Ancaster, Lord and Lady Melbourne, the Marchioness of 
Carnaervon, &c, were of the party and unmasked. But none of the 
females displayed so striking a figure as the once admired Lady 
Grovesnor. There were but few masks well sustained, and the music 
very indifferent. Upon the whole I was not so much pleased as I 



* This was, perhaps, Bianca Rebecca, afterward A. R. A., who died in 1808, 
at the age of seventy-three. He was a painter in arabesque and in descriptive 
and fancy subjects. See " Mrs. Delany's Autobiography," 2d Ser., vol. iii. p. 
400 n. ; and Sir Egerton Brydges's " Censura Literaria," vol. x. p. 470. — Eds. 
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expected to be. Toward morning several of the bucks and ladies of 
the ton were decently drank, and afforded a variety of low humor to 
the sober part of the spectators. About daybreak we filed off, and left 
a number to revel and intrigue. 

January 21. Walked in the park. Dined at Orange Coffee 
House, and in the [evening attended] the new opera of " Gemondo," 
where I was much more pleased with the music and dancing than with 
all the cates and viands of last evening. 

January 22. Captain Montague arrived with despatches from Gen- 
eral Clinton, with an account of the taking of Rhode Island on the 8th 
of December. Dined at Orange Coffee House, and passed the evening 
with Messrs. Bliss and Taylor at their new apartments in Gray's Inn, 
Holborn. 

January 28. "Walked in the forenoon. Dined at Orange Coffee 
House, and spent the evening at Mr. Copley's. 

January 24. Dined with the Ark [?] club, where several musical 
gentlemen eutertained us after dinner with catches and glees. 

January 28. At Westminster (King's Bench) in the forenoon. 
Heard Bearcroft, Dunning, and Buller on a motion for a mandamus. 
Dined at home. Evening at club, Cannon Coffee House. 

January 30. Before dinner went to Exeter Exchange to see the 
model of Paris, executed in relievo, with the environs. It is upon a 
scale of seventeen feet square, very accurately done, the work of 
twenty-one years. The streets, lanes, and alleys, churches, public 
buildings, and hotels are so very just you may with great ease deter- 
mine any particular spot, as well as have a general idea of the city. 
Dined with Mr. John Lane, and passed the evening there with Mr. 
Fitch and Mr. Langdon. 

February 1 . Forenoon at home. Dined at St. Clement's. Even- 
ing at Mr. Evance's, Mr. Brattle's, and then home. 

February 2. Attended divine service with Mr. Fitch at Whitehall 
chapel. Dined with him at St. Clement's ; went to evening service at 
Foundling Hospital, and afterward to Mr. Brattle's. 

February 4. Walked in the park. Dined at home. Evening 
with Mr. Fitch, Mr. Brattle, and Mr. Bliss at the new comic opera 
of " II Geloso in Cimento." Much fine music, grand scenery, and 
dancing. 

February 5. Mr. Burgwin returned this morning from Bristol, and 
breakfasted with me. Dined at home. Wrote to Mrs. Quincy per 
packet, under cover to Mr. Townsend. Evening at Drury Lane ; 
their Majesties there. 

February 6. Made a visit with Mr. Burgwin to Mr. Palmer ; called 
on Mr. Flucker. Dined at St. Clement's. Evening at Mr. Fitch's. 

February 7. In the forenoon went to Westminster Hall (King's 
Bench). The Attorney-General, Mr. Thurloe, moved for sentence 
against three printers, viz., Baldwin, Randall, and Wilkie, who had 
been convicted by jury of publishing a seditious libel. A few argu- 
ments were offered by counsel in mitigation of the sentence, to which 
the Attorney- General replied. Lord Mansfield: "Let them stand 
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committed till the last day of the term, and then brought out." * 
Went afterward with Mr. Burgwin into the City, and dined at his 
friend Mr. Allen's, Ironmonger's Lane, where, after dinner, came in 
the famous Mr. Home, commonly called Parson Home, formerly the 
friend of Mr. Wilkes. I found him a polite, sensible man, easy in his 
manners, facetious, and entertaining. In the course of conversation he 
said several things that discovered him to be a warm advocate for 
America and a bitter enemy to Administration. He suggested that Mr. 
Wilkes was always hostile to the colonies lest their cause should catch 
the attention of the people, and his name cease to be the idol of their 
clamor, the very thing, he added, he has now brought upon himself. 
He said what we had heard was true, that the provincial army was in 
want of tents and clothing, and that Dr. Franklin had acknowledged 
it ; but that the French had now supplied them with clothing for 
40,000 men, and tents for 20,000, and that in the spring they would 
have an army of 80,000 or 90,000, though General Washington had 
hitherto never had more than 20,000 at any one time.f Drank tea and 
passed part of the evening at Mr. Fraser's. 

February 9. In the forenoon worshipped at Whitehall Hall 
Chapel, where, after sermon, Dr. Porteous was ordained and conse- 
crated Bishop of Chester. The Archbishop of York (Dr. Markham, 
late Bishop of Chester) officiated at the ceremony, with three other 
bishops. Dined at Orange Coffee House. Evening, at Foundling 
Hospital, and home. 

February 10. Went with Mr. Burgwin and Mr. London to St. 
Clement's Coffee House ; dined there. Returned home and drauk tea 
and passed the evening at Mr. Flucker's. 

February 11. Called on Dr. Perkins at Paul Wentworth's, Poland 
Street, Mr. Ganer's in Broad Street, and Mr. Polhman's, Frith Street. 
Dined and spent the evening at home. 

February 12. A dull, stormy day ; wet streets and snow. Dined 
and remained at home all day. 

February 13. The storm continuing, concluded to stay at home 
writing and reading. Dr. William Perkins called in the evening. 
The discovery of the gross forgery of a bond for £4,200 in the name 
of the Earl of Chesterfield by Dr. Dodd (Chaplain of the Magdalen 
Hospital, &c), excites the public attention. The Doctor was private 

* These three, with one Miller, all publishers of newspapers, had been con- 
victed of libel the previous December. The libel was contained in an advertise- 
ment from the Constitutional Society respecting the payment of £100 to Dr. 
Franklin for the relief of the widows and orphans of the battle of Lexington. 
The printers were sentenced February 12, " the last day of the term," to pay a 
fine of £100 each. See " Annual Register," 1776, p. 201 ; 1777, p. 167. — Eds. 

t This was John Home, who afterward took the name of Tooke, and wrote 
the " Diversions of Purley." He was a bitter opponent of the American War, 
and the author of the advertisement for which the printers mentioned in the 
previous note were punished. He was himself tried for the same libel in July 
of this year, and sentenced to a fine of £200 and twelve months' imprisonment. 
There is a summary of his trial in the " Annual Register " for 1777, at pp. 234- 
245. — Eds. 
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tutor to his Lordship, and under that supposed connection and his 
character as a divine, he easily obtained the sum of one Mr. Fletcher, 
a partner with Sir Charles Kaymond & Co., Bankers. One Robinson, 
a broker, whom Dodd procured to get the money for him, was appre- 
hended with him. Before the Lord Mayor the Doctor confessed the 
forgery of the bond, but said he meant no fraud, intending to return 
the money in six months ! He acquitted Robinson of any privity in 
the affair. What unhappy consequences flow from such glaring vil- 
lany in persons of eminent stations and character ! The injury must 
be great, indeed, to the laudable institution of which He was the 
spiritual guide, and it may well be a question with the undiscerning 
multitude whether there is in fact any such thing as personal virtue. 
They are both prisoners, and to take their trial at the ensuing sessions 
at the Old Bailey * 

February 16. The " Experiment," Captain Wallace, and the " Asia," 
Captain Vanderput, arrive from Rhode Island with despatches from Sir 
Peter Parker. It is said General Lee is made prisoner by Colonel 
Harcourt, and is to be brought home in the " Bristol." A report also 
prevails that Philadelphia is taken, after a general engagement, with 
great loss on both sides. Dined at home with Mr. Burgwin, and 
passed the evening together. 

February 17. Walked to Mr. Polhman's (Frith Street) and back. 
Dined and passed the evening with Mr. Burgwin. 

February 18. A mild, pleasant day, but dirty streets. Dined at 
home with Mr. Burgwin and his two nephews. Evening at home. 

February 19. At home all day. Wet streets, and cold-t 
. . . Apollo, the Muses, Graces, &c, and the ceiling after a beautiful 
design by Mr. Rebecca. This entertainment, so peculiarly agreeable 
to me, consists of the finest music performed by the best masters, viz., 
Mr. Bach (the Queen's tutor) on the harpsichord ; Abel on the viola 
de Gamba ; Croisdale, Scola, &c, on the violincello ; Kramer, the first 
violin ; Fischer, the hautboy ; Tenducci, Savoi, and Signora Balconi, 
singers. It is thought to be the most perfect concert in Europe. The 
subscription is five guineas for fifteen nights ; tickets not to be purchased 
but transferable, ladies for gentlemen and vice versa.% The company 
was splendid and brilliant, all dressed, and in number between five and 
six hundred, chiefly nobility and persons of the first fashion. The Duke 
of Cumberland, Duchess of Richmond, Lord March, Mr. Jenkinson, 
&c, &c. I need not after this say how agreeably I passed my time. 

March 8. Mr. Lane called in his coach with Mr. Fitch, and took 
us to Sir Gregory Page's late mansion house (Blackheath) ; from 

* Dr. Dodd's case excited much interest at the time, and is not yet forgotten, 
partly from the position and circumstances of the criminal, and partly from the 
great efforts made to save him from the penalty of his crime. He was executed 
June 27 of this year. — Eds. 

t The manuscript is defective here. — Eds. 

% The Hanover Square Rooms were fitted about this time, and leased to 
Messrs. Bach and Abel for assemblies, &c. Probably Mr. Quincy was describ- 
ing the new decorations, and a concert here. — Eds. 
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thence we walked through Greenwich Park and down to the Hospital. 
After visiting the several parts of that magnificent institution (once a 
royal palace), we went to Mr. Lane's country scat, called Hatchem 
House. Dined there. In the evening returned home to my lodgings, 
where the two gentlemen spent the evening with me. 

March 9. Dined at Mr. Flucker's, and passed the evening with 
Mr. Burgwin. 

March 10. Walked with Mr. Burgwin through St. James's, the 
Green and Hyde Parks, Kensington Gardens, and back to town. 
Dined at Prince's in Sackville Street. Evening at Mr. Copley's. 

March 11. Dined at Mr. Copley's. Evening at club, Cannon 
Coffee House. 

March 12. Dined with Mr. B[urgwin] and Mr. Fitch at the Lon- 
don Coffee House, Ludgate Hill. Evening at Mr. Fitch's. 

March 13. Dined at Orange Coffee House. Evening, opera " L'Ali 
d'Amore." 

March 14. Dined at Cecil-Street Coffee House solus. Evening at 
Mr. Fitch's, Buckingham Street. 

March 15. At home in the forenoon. Dined at Fitch's, and went 
with him to the new opera, "Telemacho," in which there are many 
grand songs and choruses, and, for the first time on the English stage, 
singing and dancing at once, after the manner of the French opera at 
Paris. 

March 1 6. Heard Mr. Bond at Whitehall Chapel ; called at Mr. 
Flucker's ; dined at St. Clement's. Evening, Foundling Hospital, &c 

March 17. Walked into the City ; made a visit to Mrs. Hayley, 
Mrs. Fraser, and Mrs. Harrison. Called at Mr. Dowling's (Milk 
Street, Cheapside) to inquire after Mrs. Amory. Was informed by 
Mr. Amory that she was so ill as to give over her voyage to America. 
Returned and dined with Mr. Burgwin. Evening at Covent Garden ; 
Mrs. Barry's benefit, " Twelfth Night " and " The Two Misers." 

March 18. Walked in the park. Dined at Mr. Fitch's. Evening 
at club, Cannon Coffee House, and there received my letters from Mrs. 
Quincy of 20 January, brought by Mr. Timmins. 

March 19. Wrote to Mrs. Quincy, to go by Mr. Langdon of Ports- 
mouth. Dined with Mr. Fitch at Mr. Burgwin's. Evening, went, by 
favor of a ticket from Mr. Agus, to Bach and Abel's concert in the 
great rooms, Hanover Square ; and by a little address procured admis- 
sion for Mr. Fitch. The music inimitably fine, and the company 
brilliant. 

March 20. In the forenoon at home. Dined with Mr. Burgwin at 
a chop-house in May's buildings. In the evening, having obtained a 
present of three tickets for Miss Davis's benefit, I gave one to Mr. 
Fitch and another to Mr. Crawford, an Irish young gentleman, and 
went with them to the opera of " L'Ali d'Amore," which was extremely 
well performed. 

March 21. A clear, serene day. Walked in the park in the fore- 
noon. Dined and passed the evening with Mr. B. 

March 22. Wrote to Dr. Bracket. Dined with Mr. B., and in the 
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evening went with him and Mr. London to see the comedy of " Love 
for Love," and the new farce called " The Milesian." Mrs. Abington 
being taken suddenly ill, the part of Miss Prue in the comedy was 
performed by Mrs. Mattocks, of Covent Garden. The new farce 
was merely passable ; a good overture, and one good song by Mr. 
Bannister. 

March 23. Went with Burgwin to Peckham, and dined with Mr. 
Porter. Drank tea at Mr. Fraser's (Camberwell), and walked home 
in the evening. 

March 24. In the forenoon called to see Dr. W. Perkins,. unwell, 
at Mr. Wentworth's (Poland Street). From thence went to Mr. 
Polhman's, Great Russell Street. Dined at St. Clement's Coffee 
House with Judge Brown, Mr. Fitch, and Mr. Sargent. Evening at 
Mr. Burgwin's, and home. 

March 25. Walked into the City. Dined with Mr. B. at his 
friend Mr. Green's (Parliament Street). After dinner called at Mr. 
Flucker's. Evening at club. 

March 28. Walked with Mr. Flucker to Mr. Burgwin's. Went 
to St. Martin's Church (being Good Friday) ; heard Dr. Hamilton. 
After church walked with Mr. Fitch, Mr. Flucker, and Mr. B. as far 
as Portman Square, Mary bone, &c. Dined at Cecil-Street Coffee 
House. Evening at Mr. Fitch's. 

March 29. This morning packed up my things and removed from 
Mr. Thrale's (Whitehall) to Mr. Bedell's, my old lodgings in the 
Strand. Dined with Mr. B. Evening at home. 

March 30. Walked with Mr. Burgwin to Camberwell. Dined 
with Mr. Fraser, and walked back in the evening. 

A serial number of the Proceedings, bringing the record 
down to and including the December meeting, was placed 
upon the table by the Recording Secretary, in behalf of the 
Publishing Committee, this day. 
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MEMOIR 

OP 

JOSEPH PALMER, M.D. 

BY GEORGE DEXTER* 



Dr. Joseph Palmer was of the Cambridge family, whose 
memory is perpetuated by the name, Palmer Street, given 
to the narrow lane running behind College House, near Har- 
vard Square. The old residents of Cambridge still remember 
the Palmer house which stood on the north-westerly side 
of Brattle Street, not far from where Palmer Street now 
begins. There is also in the Cabinet of this Society a picture 
of another ancient house which belonged to this family, known 
as the Stephen Palmer house, the residence of a great-uncle 
of the subject of this notice. 

The earliest member of the family mentioned by Dr. Paige 
in the " History of Cambridge," is Stephen (residence before 
coming to Cambridge not ascertained), who died in 1697, 
leaving one son, Stephen, baptized a month before his father's 
death. This second Stephen was a tanner, and had a family 
of seven children. He died about 1766. His youngest child 
was Joseph, born in Cambridge, Sept. 2, 1729, and graduated 
from the college with the class of 1747. Joseph Palmer 
studied theology, and was settled over the first church in 
Norton, Jan. 3, 1753. He married Sarah Eames, of Hopkin- 
ton, and died April 4, 1791. His son, Stephen, was born in 
Norton, Oct. 8, 1766, and in due course entered college, from 
which he was graduated in 1789. Returning home he began 
to prepare for the ministry with his father, and preached his 
first sermon in July, 1791, in the pulpit of his uncle, the Rev. 

* The late Mr. Samuel F. Haven, of Worcester, had accepted an appoint- 
ment to prepare the Memoir of Dr. Palmer for the Proceedings, and had collected 
gome materials for that purpose. Mrs. Haven has kindly placed her husband's 
notes in my hands. The indefatigable annalist of the College, Mr. John L. 
Sibley, wrote out for his own use the particulars of a long conversation with Dr. 
Palmer, in 1855, on the events of his life, which he has generously placed at my 
disposal. This notice is compiled almost entirely from these sources. 
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John Ellis, of Rehoboth. After declining an invitation to 
settle in Attleborough, he supplied for a short time the Nor- 
ton pulpit, left vacant by his father's death. He accepted a 
call from the church in Needham, and was ordained there 
Nov. 7, 1792. He was a member of this Society, elected in 
1816, and died Oct. 81, 1821. A notice of him, with a list 
of his publications, by the Rev. Dr. Dexter, is published in 
the first volume of the Society's Proceedings. His wife was 
Catherine Haven, born Aug. 28, 1774, the daughter of the 
Rev. Jason Haven, of Dedham (H. U., 1754), with whom he 
had finished his preparation for college. They were married 
May 22, 1794, not long after Mr. Palmer's settlement at 
Needham. 

Dr. Joseph Palmer was the son of this Rev. Stephen and 
Mrs. Catherine (Haven) Palmer, and was born at Needham, 
Monday morning, Oct. 3, 1796. He said of himself to Mr. 
Sibley, that he was reluctant to go to college, and kept post- 
poning serious study, remaining at home until 1814. In 
December of that year, being already eighteen j^ears old, 
he went to the Academy at Framingham, then under the 
charge of Aaron Prescott, just graduated from Harvard 
College, who was succeeded the following summer by George 
Otis, also fresh from college. Mr. Otis, afterward tutor and 
Latin professor, completed Palmer's preparation for college, 
which he entered, in the freshman class, in 1816. The four 
years spent in Cambridge were broken only by one winter's 
school-teaching in his native town of Needham. He was a 
diligent and faithful student, being one of the two men in his 
class who were not fined for any thing during the college 
course. He had a decided fondness for the classics, partic- 
ularly Greek, in which his proficiency was marked. His part 
at a college exhibition was a Greek dialogue, and he delivered 
an oration in that language at the Commencement when he 
was graduated. Dr. Popkin, who was then Greek professor, 
was prepai'ing an edition of Dalzel's " Grseca Majora," and 
used the services of the best of the students in the senior class 
in reading the proof-sheets. Mr. Samuel B. Walcott had been 
thus employed, and on his graduation in 1819, Joseph Palmer 
was selected by Dr. Popkin to finish the work. As soon as 
he had completed this work, the ardent student undertook 
the whole editorial responsibility of another, — a new edition, 
the third, of Valpy's " Greek Grammar." Dr. Popkin, of 
course, made the final reading of the proof-sheets of the 
" Grseca Majora," but Mr. Palmer alone read those of the 
" Grammar." 
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Immediately after graduation, Mr. Palmer was engaged as 
teacher of the Eliot School in Jamaica Plain for one year. 
He then accepted a position as assistant in the school of Mr. 
Charles W. Greene at the same place, but at the end of three 
months' service was appointed usher in the Boston Latin 
School, having been strongly recommended by Professor Pop- 
kin as one of the very best Greek scholars he had ever known 
in college. He began his duties Jan. 1, 1822, and held his 
place until October, 1824, when he resigned. Mr. Winthrop, 
George S. Hillard, Chief Justice Bigelow, Charles Sumner, 
and many other distinguished men were among his pupils. 
While still an usher he had commenced the study of medicine 
with Dr. Chandler Robbins. After resigning his place in the 
Latin School he continued his professional studies and re- 
ceived the degree of M.D. from his Alma Mater in 1826. 
Meanwhile he had married, Oct. 3, 1825, — " Monday at 11J 
o'clock, to correspond with the exact time of his birth," — 
Mary Lucy Loretto Charlotte Gorham. The ceremony took 
place in the Roman Catholic Church in Franklin Street, the 
lady belonging to that faith. Miss Gorham was the daughter 
of James and Charlotte (Kneeland) Gorham, both of Boston, 
but was herself born at Havana, Dec. 10, 1805. She brought 
her husband a large coffee plantation of seven hundred acres, 
which was in time the cause of Dr. Palmer's abandoning his 
profession. He made a voyage to Cuba in the spring after 
his marriage, and returned there in November, 1829, with his 
wife and child, having relinquished what practice he had 
obtained during his residence in Boston between the visits to 
Cuba. The plantation, called San Cyrillo, was fifteen miles 
from Matanzas, and forty-five from Havana. Dr. Palmer 
sold it the following March (1830) to William Scott Jencks, 
of Providence, Rhode Island, and brought his family back to 
Massachusetts. 

The next summer was spent at the family home in Need- 
ham, then occupied by his sister. In September he joined 
the " Centinel " newspaper as assistant editor and collector 
of news, at the time when that paper began to be published 
daily. A year afterward he bought one third of the Boston 
" Gazette," with William Beals and James L. Homer as his 
partners. Mr. Beals, at a later period, connected himself with 
the Boston " Post," not succeeding in persuading his partners 
to change the politics of the " Gazette." That paper was 
continued by Dr. Palmer and Mr. Homer, until, in the early 
part of 1836, a proposition was made by Mr. Joseph T. 
Adams to unite it with the " Centinel," of which he was the 
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proprietor. Dr. Palmer had, in the mean time, lost his wife, 
who died in childbed, Feb. 9, 1833 ; and had married, March 
12, 1834, Elizabeth Frances Harrington (born in Cambridge, 
Sept. 7, 1805), an orphan niece of Mr. Edward Renouf, of 
Boston. Mrs. Palmer's health was very poor, and at the 
time Mr. Adams's offer was received, her husband had ar- 
ranged to take her to a warmer climate. He was obliged 
therefore to leave the question of uniting the newspapers to 
the discretion of Mr. Beals, who still possessed an interest in 
the " Gazette." Dr. Palmer sailed for Cuba in March, and 
on his return in June found himself heavily embarrassed. 
The union of the " Gazette " and the " Centinel " had been 
consummated, and Dr. Palmer was liable for notes of Mr. 
Adams to a large sum. His statement is that he lost over 
$21,000, and that Mr. Beals was also a loser to the amount 
of $6,000 by this affair. The united papers struggled along 
until November, 1839, when one of the creditors placed the 
establishment in the hands of the sheriff. The " Daily Ad- 
vertiser " soon after absorbed what was left of the " Centinel 
and Gazette." Dr. Palmer's second wife lived less than six 
months after the return from Cuba, dying Oct. 15, 1836. 

In 1840, during the political campaign, some of the printers 
connected with the old newspaper secured Dr. Palmer's 
services as editor of a Harrison paper called the " Whig 
Republican." But, as the projectors had no capital, this 
paper had a very short life, expiring after an issue of nine 
weeks. In September of this same year Mr. Lynde M. 
Walter, the editor of the " Transcript," was taken ill, and his 
place was temporarily filled by the engagement of Dr. Palmer. 
He had charge of the paper until August, 1842, when, Mr. 
Walter having died, his sister, Cornelia Wells Walter, under- 
took the editorship. 

Dr. Palmer married a third wife, Dec. 7, 1843, — Elizabeth 
Blanchard Gragg, born Feb. 28, 1810, the daughter of Oliver 
and Alice (Ditson) Gragg, of Boston. During that winter 
he was employed as a reporter at the State House for the 
" Daily Advertiser." The editor of the " Traveller," Mr. 
Royal L. Porter, was incapacitated by illness in the spring of 
1844, and Dr. Palmer was engaged for the same service he 
had rendered the " Transcript " four years earlier. Mr. Por- 
ter died, and Dr. Palmer was continued as editor until the 
paper changed hands at the end of the year. The " Adver- 
tiser " again employed him at the State House during the 
session of the Legislature. After the adjournment he became 
connected with the " Atlas" as an assistant editor, where he 
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remained until July, 1849, when he received an appointment 
in the Boston Custom House, which he lost in 1853 for polit- 
ical reasons. He at once resumed his connection with the 
" Advertiser," which remained unbroken until his death. 

Dr. Palmer was an exact student, and having noticed that 
there were discrepancies between the index and the text of 
the Triennial Catalogue of Harvard College, he spent the 
greater part of the summer of 1844 in a careful comparison 
of the two, correcting about two hundred errors, principally 
in the dates of years. Judge James C. Merrill (H. U., 1807) 
was always keenly interested in the accuracy of this cata- 
logue, and took special pains in reference to the middle names 
of graduates, which were not at that time inserted in full. 
His frequent allusions to the College and its Triennial had 
a share in exciting Dr. Palmer's interest. In 1845 an inter- 
leaved copy of the new catalogue was sent to Dr. Palmer, 
among others, by the editor, Mr. Sibley. The plan of enter- 
ing the dates of the deaths of the graduates in the Tri- 
ennial had been first adopted in this edition, and these 
interleaved copies were distributed to persons interested and 
willing to assist in making the record complete and cor- 
rect. No one was more eager in this work than Dr. Palmer, 
whose appetite was sharpened by the lucky discovery of the 
date of the death of Benjamin Parker, of the class of 1784, 
which had been a puzzle to all the cataloguers. Dr. Palmer 
examined volume after volume of newspapers. Beginning 
with a complete file of the " Centinel," he next searched 
through all the papers in the Athenaeum Library, and then 
those in the collection of this Society. He sought at news- 
paper offices such files as he could not find in the libraries. 
During the leisure time of fourteen months, all of which was 
devoted to this work, he examined carefully over seven hun- 
dred volumes of newspapers. For many years afterward he 
went daily to the Merchants' Exchange, and there looked 
through papers from all parts of the country, noting deaths, 
and any facts about graduates of the college. It was his habit 
also to cut from the exchanges at the "Advertiser" office the 
notices of graduates, and he carried on for some years a con- 
siderable correspondence on this subject. These cuttings 
and his letters were preserved during the latter years of his 
life, and would be of much interest. They are not known, 
however, to be now in existence. 

The work by which Dr. Palmer will he best remembered 
is his own notices of the graduates of Harvard College, pub- 
lished annually for seventeen years in the " Advertiser," 
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giving a special flavor for collegians to the Commencement 
number of that paper. They were printed for the last time 
in 1869, in the " Christian Register." These notices, so far 
as they had then appeared, were collected into a book, under 
the care of a committee of the alumni in 1864, with the title 
" Necrology of Alumni of Harvard College." From the very 
brief notices which first appeared in 1852, — scarcely a dozen 
lines being used for any one man (Dr. Popkin is dismissed 
with exactly that number), — these obituaries grew into quite 
full accounts of the life and family of each deceased alumnus. 
The labor of preparing them was great, and they were writ- 
ten with fidelity and excellent judgment. As the Committee 
who prepared the volume say in their preliminary circular, 
their " interest is not likely to be confined to the present 
time. As they will unquestionably be the means of preserv- 
ing from oblivion many facts which would otherwise perish, 
they will, for the classes to which they pertain, form the basis 
of any future Athence Cantabrigienses." 

The last year of Dr. Palmer's life was attended with some 
infirmity of body. He died at the Coolidge House in Boston, 
March 3, 1871. His widow survived him some years. He 
left one child, a daughter by his first wife, Elizabeth Haven 
Palmer, who went to St. Louis to teach school in 1848, and 
became the wife of Mr. Alfred Chadwick of that city. 

Dr. Palmer was elected a member of this Society in Janu- 
ary, 1859. The records show that he was a constant attend- 
ant at our meetings until about a year before his death. He 
served as a member of the Publishing Committee of the fifth 
volume of the fourth series of the Collections, which contains 
the " Hinckley Papers," and the continuation of Niles's " In- 
dian and French Wars." A short paper by him on longevity 
was communicated at the meeting of August, 1865, and is 
printed in the Proceedings of that date. 



